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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


RY the end of this year, elections should be 

over in Nigeria and Sierra Leone, and Nigeria 
should have African Ministers serving on Executive 
Councils in Lagos and in each of its three regions. 
The Gold Coast will have had nearly a year’s 
experience of its present form of government. How 
long will this intermediate stage between depend- 
ence and self-government last in West Africa? 
Five years? Ten years? More? Whatever the 
answer, it is certain that at least internal self- 
government will be demanded and granted before 
many years are out. What has to be done in West 
Africa before that day comes? The task is three- 
fold: to establish the machinery of democracy, to 
produce the power to drive it, and to find the 
material to feed it. 

The machinery is still under construction. Sierra 
Leone is to have an elected majority in its Legisla- 
tive Council, but not on Executive Council. Nigeria 
has decided on a complicated federal system with 
12 unofficials as Ministers in a central executive 
Council of 18, a central House of Representatives 
with a heavy elected majority, and in each of the 
three regions a Lieutenant-Governor, an executive 
with a majority of elected Ministers, and a legis- 
lature with an elected majority. 

Neither territory has found constitution-making 
an easy task. In Sierra Leone there have been 
protests in the Colony, which is to elect seven 
members to the Legislative Council, at the granting 
of 14 seats to the Protectorate. Much of the dis- 
quiet is unjustified, but there is some reason behind 
the fear that in the main the Protectorate repre- 
sentatives, who are to be chosen by District 
Councils, may turn out to be chiefs. Nigeria has 
a similar problem. The method of election varies 
according to region, but in each case a candidate 
must make his way through a formidable series of 


electoral colleges before reaching the central House 
of Representatives. Nigeria also has its regional 
interests to balance. Sixty-eight of the elected 
members in the House of Representatives will come 
from the North, 34 from the East, and 34 from 
the West. In the central Council of Ministers there 
are to be four Ministers from each region, all of 
whom must attempt the delicate task of reconcil- 
ing their regional and party or other loyalties with 
the interests of the country as a whole. Some of 
the fundamental constitutional issues which will 
arise everywhere—such as the position of the 
chiefs—are arising in the Gold Coast now. It is 
not to be supposed that they must all be settled 
before internal self-government is granted, but 
settlement must be sufficiently far advanced to 
ensure that a strong and flexible framework, 
adapted to the needs of a democratic society, can 
be maintained. 

There is this need in local as well as national 
affairs. The days when Governments did little 
more than keep the peace and collect taxes are 
gone. The impact of government is becoming 
heavier and is being ever more widely felt. The 
strain on the existing system of native administra- 
tion is increasing, and both Governments and 
peoples are addressing themselves to the task of 
creating new machinery. 

The effect of these changes is to alter the direc- 
tion of the flow of authority. Till yesterday in 
the Gold Coast, and still elsewhere in West Africa, 
the source of authority has been beyond effective 
control. The administration has functioned accord- 
ing to orders passed down from above. If (asin a 
democratic society it must) the machine is to run 
on the power provided by the people, the people 
must themselves create that power. It is not merely 
a question of Africanising the services, but of 
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Africanising the power behind the services. This 
requires political organisation at all levels. If the 
Governor and his senior officials are to be replaced 
by African Ministers, there must be means of 
selecting the Ministers, controlling them, and hold- 
ing them together. If the administrative officers 
are to be replaced by elected councils in the locali- 
ties, the people must provide the driving force 
behind the councillors. 


At top level, this is already happening in the 
Gold Coast. In Sierra Leone, the Colony-Protec- 
torate issue is bedevilling local politics, but a new 
attempt is being made to organise irrespective 
of boundaries. Nigeria is so large and its popula- 
tion so varied that it is extremely difficult to 
find a rallying point for a national party. At pre- 
sent, the demand for self-government serves fairly 
well, but this can be only temporary in nature, and 
is not conducive to the elaboration of a construc- 
tive programme. One new group, the Action 
Group, is formulating and publishing a more 
detailed and constructive programme than has yet 
been seen in Nigerian politics, but it is based on 
the Western region. Nigeria faces the problem of 
political unification which the Americans have had 
to face, and is at present lacking in the technical 
means of unification which are at America’s dis- 
posal. As communications, education, radio and 
the press develop, some of the present obstacles 
will be lessened. 


Much more than a rallying-point is necessary. 
There is a real danger that politicians may build 
up personal followings which can ensure them 
electoral success without subjecting them to con- 
trol. This is not democracy. What is required 
is political organisation stretching from the village 
branch to national headquarters—a requirement 
which in the British Labour Party we have not yet 
completely met. To meet it, West Africans have 
to overcome difficulties of illiteracy, language and 
social differences, poverty and inexperience. They 
are working hard at them, and must work fast. 
This year’s elections should provide a stimulus. 


The third task takes us into the realm of 
economics. If the West African territories succeed 
in establishing the institutions of political demo- 
cracy, their present social and economic conditions 
will not satisfy them. A correspondent whose letter 
we publish on page 12 draws attention to the 
foreign-owned firms which at present control so 
much of West Africa’s economic life. It is not 
enough merely to fulminate against them. What 
functions do they perform? Are these functions 
essential and desirable? If so, who will perform 
them if the foreign firms cease to do so? A large 
sphere has been removed from their control with 


the establishment of public marketing boards for 
export crops, though they are still employed as 
collecting agents. In importing and retail distribu- 
tion, they may be rivalled by indigenous capitalist 
enterprise or by co-operatives. Or they could be 
bought out and nationalised. Any of these three 
alternatives requires the building up of local sub- 
stitutes for the existing organisation controlled 
from outside. These substitutes face problems of 
their own, some of which are dealt with in two 
articles in this number on marketing boards and 
retail co-operation. 

Marketing, however, is a secondary matter. If 
the standard of life is to be raised in West Africa, 
production must be greatly increased, and capital 
must be found for investment. The Gold Coast 
Government, anxious to improve social services 
and to initiate such projects as the Volta hydro- 
electric-aluminium scheme, is already looking for 
funds and technicians. Some funds may be found 
at home, as for example in an improved system — 
of taxation or in the tapping of the proceeds of 
West Africa’s principal money-earners—its export 
crops and its minerals. The former raises ques- 
tions of the control of marketing-board funds, the 
latter questions of mineral royalties and taxation 
of foreign companies. A third domestic source is 
to be found in the social effort put into the com- 
munity development schemes which have met with 
such marked success in Eastern Nigeria and are 
making headway in Sierra Leone. If capital is to 
be brought in from outside, however, whether by 
the Colonial Development Corporation, through 
the use of Development and Welfare Funds, or 
through American or other foreign investment, it 
must be used in the best interests of the population. 
So far, Nigeria, with its hierarchy of Regional 
Development Boards, Production Development 
Boards, community development schemes and the 
Department of Commerce and Industries, has the 
most impressive planning machinery in West 
Africa, but the power to drive it is less evident. 

The social changes which accompany such 
developments are too well known to need emphasis 
here. New forms of organisation are being 
developed to meet them. To one form—trade 
unions—we devote an article on page 8. There 
are also new forms of expression, some of which 
are touched on in the article on cultural develop- 
ments on page 9. This special number of Venture 
does not claim to present an analysis of present 
and future trends in West Africa (education, for 
example, has been omitted), but merely to examine 
certain issues which have arisen in the last few 
months in the light of the advance of the West 


(Continued on page 9.) 


THE BEGINNING IN THE GOLD COAST 


HE first few weeks of the new Constitution 
- have been decidedly promising. The new 
Ministry, dominated by the Convention People’s 


Party, has given a number of indications that it 
will adopt a responsible attitude to its task. 


By a queer inversion, the main opposition party, 
the United Gold Coast Convention, has changed 
places with the C.P.P. on the question of ‘ Self- 
Government Now.’ The elections were fought 
between the parties largely on this issue, the C.P.P. 
being vehement in its contention that the new 
Constitution was ‘fraudulent’ and insisting on 
immediate self-government. The United Gold 
Coast Convention wanted to give the Constitution 
a trial. The C.P.P. swept the polls, accepted office, 
and within a week or two was faced with a resolu- 
tion in the Assembly demanding the appointment 
of a select committee to examine Dominion and 
similar Constitutions, to report on the terms of a 
Dominion Constitution for the Gold Coast, and to 
make recommendations for its early implementa- 
tion. Interpreted as a demand for ‘ $.G. Now,’ the 
motion was overwhelmingly defeated, the C.P.P. 
members voting solidly in support of their Govern- 
ment against the motion. This incident confirms 
the view that it was the C.P.P. electoral organisa- 
tion rather than its programme which secured the 
victory at the polls. The Government took over 
a Budget which had been prepared before it was 
elected. Whilst the Ministers can have had very 
little influence on the estimates they were present- 
ing, they have in fact assumed responsibility for 
them. Compulsory cutting-out of diseased cocoa 


trees has been suspended, but Kwame Nkrumah, 


leader of Government Business (who had bitterly 
criticised the cutting-out policy before the elections) 
made it clear that cutting-out was still necessary. 


Debates in the Assembly do not reach a high 
standard. There is, as one would expect, a good 
deal of parochialism in the shape of demands for 
a better road to this place or better water supplies 
for that. Very few back-benchers rise above plati- 
tudes, local demands or invective. One unsavoury 
feature of the debates has been a number of attacks 
on individual European civil servants, mentioned 
by name, often with the demand that they should 
be dismissed. A Government statement asks that 
this practice should cease. 


The same tendency is reflected in the country. 
There is far too ready an argument in political 
discussion that, after all, the Government is not 
really responsible for running the country, which 
is still dominated by European officials. One 


observes the attitude that was so evident-in the’ 
rank and file of the British Labour Party after the 
1945 election. After being so long intractably 
‘agin the Government,’ the Africans appear to be 
finding it very difficult to believe that any ‘real’ 
power lies in the hands of an African Minister. 
Time may cure this attitude of mind as it is realised 
that obstacles do exist which have nothing to do 
with official opposition, whether real or imaginary. 
Mr. Nkrumah has already warned the people, in 
his broadcast on May 30, that his ‘ ambitious’ 
development plan must be carried out in difficult 
conditions: ‘ While we are planning for peaceful 
development,’ he said, ‘the world is still caught 
up in wars; while we are seeking our national 
destiny, we still require the trained technicians of 
friendly races; while we are building for the estab- 
lishment of our secondary industries, the rest of 
the world is as short as we are of the machines 
which are necessary in this next phase.’ 


Within the C.P.P. itself, whilst there are signs 
of fraying at the edges in that one is always reading 
that this or that individual has resigned from the 
Party, there is no sign of any break in Party dis- 
cipline in the Assembly or outside. One of the 
imponderables is the relationship between the 
C.P.P. and the trade unions, which were virtually 
shattered in the 1950 general strike, which was 
linked with the C.P.P. ‘ positive action ’ campaign. 


Meanwhile, two very big issues have already 
come up. One is the assumption by the Leader of 
Government Business of the portfolio of Dr. Ansah 
Koi, previously Minister of Works and Communi- 
cations. The ex-Minister remains in Executive 
Council without portfolio. There are various 
rumours—including that Dr. Ansah Koi was at 
variance with his European officials, but there has 
been no explanation beyond a terse announcement 
that he had been ‘ dismissed.’ This raises the whole 
question of the working and responsibility of the 
mixed Executive Council. The second is the new 
Ordinance amending the Cocoa Marketing Board 
Ordinance of 1947. It empowers the Minister of 
Commerce, Industry and Mines, ‘ with the prior 
approval of the Governor-in-Council,’ to ‘ give 
directions which may be general or refer to a 
specific matter, as to the manner of use or manage- 
ment of the funds of the Board, and the Board 
shall comply with such directions.’ This change 
is being bitterly opposed (with very substantial 
arguments) by the U.G.C., which claims that the 
Board’s funds belong to the cocoa farmers and 
must not be subjected to political control. 
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It is clear that the new Government is already capacity to explain them to their followers and to i 


facing practical and theoretical problems of the 
greatest magnitude. Much will depend on its 


the country. British Labour Party members will 
readily understand their situation! Observer. 


Local Government in Transition 


F local government’ is taken to mean some- 

thing radically different from the ‘ native admin- 
istration’ which preceded it, the only place where 
anything has yet actually happened is one part of 
the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria! The rest is 
argument, embodied in an impressive stack of 
reports. If it is taken to mean that native authori- 
ties are to be made more representative and are 
to be given more responsible work to do, a good 
deal has been happening all over British West 
Africa, notably in the Western Provinces of 
Nigeria. Perhaps the place where least has hap- 
pened is the Gold Coast. To some people this is 
as it should be. Dr. Spear, for example, the 
historian of modern India, is convinced that the 
British were mistaken in assuming that responsible 
government should begin in the districts and 
municipalities and take place only later at the 
centre, and doubtless he thinks we are equally mis- 
taken in Africa, where officially the same view is 
held. He says? :— 


“In India I should say that responsible govern- 
ment should have developed in the centre first and 
local self-government developed afterwards. We 
have been too insular in this matter of transition . . . 
We might have borrowed with advantage from the 
French. Their central democratic control of the 
executive’ is not matched by a similar local control 
of the local officials.’ 


In the Gold Coast the order favoured by Dr. 
Spear has been adopted—not it is true by the 
deliberate choice of the British but by the possibly 
wiser hand of fate. It remains to be seen what 
can be done with local government. Here the 
reformers start with some advantages. First, they 
have an untidy mess to clear up, and reformers 
like doing this. Second, a wholly African com- 
mittee, free of direct British influence, was asked 
to say in broad terms how they should set about it. 
They said, in the Coussey Report : — 


* We have attempted to achieve a synthesis of the 


* Here the first County Council in West Africa met at 
Ikot Ekpene in April. A detailed account will appear 
in a subsequent number of Venture. 

*Paper read to the East India Association and the 
Overseas League, 7th March. 1951. 

° Dr. Spear was referring to metropolitan France.—Ed. 


traditional type of local government in this country 
with the more developed democratic form of local 
government in the United Kingdom, which, after 
careful consideration, we have taken as our modei 
rather than that of either France or America.’ 


It would be interesting to know how thorough was 
their study of the systems of France and America, 
and what reasons turned them from their adoption, 
for the virtues of the British system are by no 
means self-evident. Few would deny that our 
system is in part an accident of our own peculiar 


history, and in part an expression of our national — 


characteristics; that it owes more to the people who 


now operate it than to its own inherent virtues; — 


that it is untidy, illogical, and as subtle as the Eng- 
lish scenery or weather; that itis, moreover, under 
severe criticism at home. Yet it is chosen for the 
Gold Coast (with modifications) by a committee of 
Africans. It is a generous compliment. 

Whether they were right remains to be seen. At 
the moment the first steps in reorganising the 
Native Authorities are a year or more away. Select 
Committees have tried to translate the broad 
Coussey proposals into detailed plans for the 
Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories; 
these three sets of proposals must now be related 
to each other and to a further, and substantial, 
Report prepared by Sir Sydney Phillipson on the 
future of the Regional Administrations; legislation 
must then be prepared; and it is not expected that 
the matter can be submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly for a final decision until the Budget 
Session of 1952. The proposals themselves will 
shortly be public, but for the general reader it is. 
enough to consult Part III of the Coussey Report 
of which they are an elaboration. 

The interest that these proposals have awakened 
is remarkable, both among the intelligentsia, who 
have developed an insatiable thirst for lectures on 
local government, and among the Native Authori- 
ties, who are inclined to view them, understandably, 
with a shrewd and cautious eye on their own 
future. Discussion is bringing into focus a moun- 
tain range of problems which further discussion. 
must patiently try to solve. Familiar dilemmas. 
appear—how to persuade small States and petty 
chiefs to pool their resources and sink their local 
loyalties so that viable authorities may emerge— 


a 
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how at the same time to make local government 
genuinely local; how to preserve the prestige of 
the chiefs, which the overwhelming majority of the 
people wish to see preserved, in councils which will 
have a two-thirds majority of popularly elected 
members; how to devise areas large enough to pro- 
duce adequate revenue yet small enough to be 
administered in fact and not only in name by 
unpaid councillors in their spare time. And how, 
when all this is solved, to find either staff or coun- 
cillors of sufficient calibre to breathe into the 
skeleton the breath of life. 

Six months ago local government was not 
popular, but was regarded as a sop for the reten- 
tion of central government in alien hands. Now 
that power has, in a very real sense, passed to 
Africans, local government is being judged on its 
merits and the need for reorganisation admitted. 
There is a general agreement that local govern- 
ment as at present established is unworthy of the 


most advanced constitution in British colonial 


_ Africa. 


Relationships between political adminis- 
tration (to use a dying phrase), government depart- 
ments, and Chiefs and State Councils, are confused 
and unsatisfactory. This could hardly continue 
in a country governed at the centre by a repre- 
sentative Assembly and Executive Council. It has 
already been remarked—by the Minister introduc- 
ing the vote for Political Administration in April— 
that local government reform would entail a radical 
change in the functions of political officers. There 
would be useful work for them to do for many 
years to come, the Minister added, but meanwhile 
the Government had decided to suspend expatriate 
recruitment to the Political Service. 

The contemporary preoccupation in Nigeria is 
with the federal constitution, and this year’s elec- 
tions will probably steal the thunder from local 
government. In the East, the ground is well pre- 
pared for an extension of—once again—the British 
pattern. In the Western Provinces reforms have 
taken no such dramatic form, but over several 
years there has been an unostentatious change in 
the composition of Native Authorities. It is sur- 
prising to find how large is the representation of 
young and progressive men in communities where 
kingship and government by traditional elders has 
been the immemorial rule. Few plans or blue-prints 
are to be found in these parts, but there is a deter- 
mination to make haste slowly and to avoid unsuit- 
able foreign importations. The crucial problems 
here are how to train efficient staff; how, having 
brought the ancient and modern together in 
physical proximity on councils, to weld them in a 


common interest; and, as a matter of political 


judgment, to gauge how slowly, so to speak, it is 
possible to make haste, with powerful forces of 


tradition on the one hand and the tide of modern 
nationalism on the other. 


The North also is looking to the future. The 
popular notion that the North is Moslem, and is 
governed in powerful, autocratic Emirates, is sub- 
ject to every kind of qualification. Much of it is 
not Moslem, and many Emirates are neither large 
nor powerful. The main problem of the North 
lies, in fact, in its baffling variety. Another popular 
fallacy is that the North is ‘ static’ and that the 
administration and the people desire no change. 
The truth is far otherwise, for the people are not 
hermetically sealed from the rest of African man- 
kind, and the voice of the reformer, the nationalist 
and the student is heard in the land. As for the 
administration, a thorough fact-finding survey has 
been carried out to analyse the structure, func- 
tions and finances of the Native Authorities in 
the light of modern needs. The stage is now set 
for a further investigation into the problems of 
adaptation, and this is being planned. 


In Sierra Leone, the Government’s decision that 
each District Council should prepare its own 
economic development plan has given an oppor- 
tunity for changing the Councils from purely 
advisory bodies into executive bodies with money 
to spend—from their native treasuries and from 
Government block grants. The Ordinance of 1950 
which effects the change does not give power to 
levy rates or to make bye-laws, nor does it alter 
the present system under which members. of Dis- 
trict Councils are chosen by the Triba] Authorities 
of the Chiefdoms within the District, but it does 
provide for the appointment of additional mem- 
bers, some of whom—with the consent of the 
Provincial Commissioner—may be elected. 


The primary object of these changes is to get 
people to take a more responsible part in running 
their own affairs locally. But it must also be 
remembered that the working of local institutions 
affects the composition of elected assemblies at 
the highest level. Members of the Gold Coast 
Assembly were returned through territorial Coun- 
cils composed of representatives from State 
Councils. In Sierra Leone the District Councils 
are to act as electoral colleges to choose Legislative 
Council members from the Protectorate. In 
Nigeria the members of the Regional Houses of 
Assembly will be chosen by electoral colleges whose 
composition will vary according to locality, but 
which cannot fail to be affected by the state of 
existing local institutions. Local government 
changes in West Africa are therefore of more than 
purely local significance. 


Ronald Wraith. 
SS 


MARKETING | 


1. FOR EXPORT 


A Correspondent examines the functions of the Produce Marketing Boards 


eee main agricultural export products of the four 
West African Colonies—cocoa, palm oil, groundnuts, 
cotton and oilseeds—have been handled by statutory 
Marketing Boards with monopoly powers of buying and 
selling since the early years of the war, but it is only 
recently that there has been a general realisation of the 
great importance and difficulty of deciding on the right 
policies. This new attitude has resulted from the un- 
foreseeable price rises which have enabled the Boards 
to accumulate unexpectedly and perhaps unnecessarily 
large reserves. To some people the notion behind the 
establishment of the Boards—that short sharp booms 
and slumps follow one another in quick succession— 
is beginning to look a bit old-fashioned. What happens, 
they ask, if prices go on rising indefinitely? 

The Marketing Boards have four main functions :— 


(i) The fixing of the prices paid to farmers for 
different grades of produce; 

(ii) Price stabilisation; 

(iii) The allocation of surpluses for purposes other 
than price stabilisation; 

(iv) The selling of the produce abroad. (All the Boards 
in fact sell their produce through a joint marketing 
company incorporated in the United Kingdom.) 


Is it desirable that these functions should be performed 
at all? If so are the Boards the right bodies for the job? 


Fixing the Price to the Producer 


(i) With regard to the first function—the fixing of 
the buying price—it is generally agreed that the African 
farmer is less likely to be exploited, and feels more secure, 
if fixed prices are paid to him by the merchants and if 
advance publicity is given to what these prices will be. 
Could any more efficient system be contrived than the 
present one under which the Boards use established mer- 
chants as their agents? 


Stabilising the Price 


(ii) In pursuance of their policies of price stabilisation, 
the Boards have (except for a short period for cocoa) 
consistently paid producers prices which are far lower 
than net export receipts. In their article in The Times 
of 12th March, 1951, Dr. Bauer and Prof. Paish estimated 
that the Gold Coast and Nigerian Cocoa Marketing 
Boards will make a surplus of £90m. to £95m. during 
1947-51 from their total sales abroad of about £260m. 
During the year ending 30th September, 1950, the Gold 
Coast Cocoa Marketing Board paid £234m. for cocoa 
which they sold for £45m., and had a net surplus on 
operations (after paying export duty and various ex- 
penses) of £18m. The accumulated surpluses of the other 
Boards, though not so large in amount, are almost as high 
a proportion of sales. 

What are the purposes of price stabilisation? One is 
the prevention of hardship to the producer; another is 
the prevention of inflation; and a third is to ensure that 
land and labour are not diverted from the production of 
food crops for local consumption. Although everyone 


would agree that the first of these purposes—the evening- 
out of producers’ income over short periods of time such 
as five or six years—is desirable, there are some who 
argue that it is so unlikely to be achieved that it had 
best not be attempted. Dr. Bauer and Prof. Paish argue 
that the Boards have actually de-stabilised the real in- 
comes of producers—that is, incomes adjusted according 
to changes in prices of consumer goods. They suggest 
that the Boards, being only human, are likely to start 
accumulating reserves for their own sake, forgetting that 
they are not commercial profits. 

It is very hard to judge the second purpose of the price 
stabilisation policy—the anti-inflationary purpose—for 
it is a negative policy. Are additional supplies of im- 
ported consumer goods really not available in sufficient 
quantities? Is it possible that it is easier to deflate rather 
than to seek these additional supplies? It is true that 


at the present time supplies from the United Kingdom ~ 


are likely to fall not only because of rearmament but 
because of a reduced output of textiles’; but there exist 
possibilities of increased supplies-from other countries, 
including Japan. 

The third purpose—that of ensuring in the interests 
of other kinds of production that too much is not pro- 
duced for export—looks at first glance like looking- 
glass economics. For surely if a country exports more 
of one kind of goods then they can import more of 
whatever they want in exchange? But West Africans 
cannot buy foodstuffs abroad. Many of their main food- 
stuffs hardly enter into international trade or would be 
far too expensive to import. There have been serious 
shortages of food which cannot be made good by im- 
ports. Concentration on export crops can, therefore, go 
too far. This is a long-term problem of the relationship 
between colonial and industrial countries which, because 
it is so unfamiliar, deserves much more consideration 
than it has received. 

Some of the supporters of price stabilisation think that 
it should be carried out by the governments rather than 
by the semi-independent Boards. Messrs. Bauer and 
Paish have proposed that it should be achieved through 
a fluctuating export duty. An alternative is government 
control of the Board’s operations, as in the Gold Coast. 


The Use of Surplus Funds 


(iii) The purposes other than price stabilisation for 
which the Boards’ surpluses are used are at present very 
varied. The dangers of the farmers being forced into 
the position of general philanthropists have been recog- 
nised. Farmers themselves have protested to the Nigerian 
Groundnut Board, while opponents of Government con- 
trol in the Gold Coast argue that the cocoa farmers. 
cannot finance, for example, compulsory education for 
the whole country. The Nigerian Boards have created. 


‘In the debate in the House of Commons on 11 May, 
1951, Sir Richard Acland said that the main policy 
decision facing Britain was whether more goods should’ 
be sent to West Africa, and asked ‘ in the name of justice 
and of political wisdom’ that they should be sent. 


scholarships for children of cocoa farmers, spent money 
on improving and building roads, financed the Regional 
Production Boards, endowed the Benin Oil Palm 
Research Station, and contributed to the West African 
Cocoa Research Institute and the Department of Agri- 
culture of University College, Ibadan. The Gold Coast 
Cocoa Board has contributed to rehabilitation, endowed 
the University College and awarded scholarships for the 
children of farmers. 


Selling the Produce Abroad 

Fourthly, the Boards function as exporters. It may 
be true that the Boards (other than cocoa) have not been 
sufficiently interested in striking the best bargain. An 
alternative view is simply that long-term contracts always 
tend to be detrimental to producers at a time of rising 


2. FOR THE CONSUMER 


prices, and that the Boards could not have done better. 

There remain many other problems concerning the 
constitution of the Boards, their contact with the farmers, 
their relations with co-operative societies and their use 
of the big firms as agents. The Gold Coast Cocoa Market- 
ing Board reported that in 1949-50 African firms bought 
144 per cent of the total crop, the Nigeria Palm Oil 
Produce Marketing Board, in 1949, that all seven bulk 
oil plants at the ports were owned by the United Africa 
Company. Is this satisfactory? Are the Africans on 
the Boards genuinely representative of the producers? 
Do the farmers understand how the Boards work? Do 
they actually know, and receive, even in remote places, 
the prices laid down by the Boards? These are ques- 
tions concerning structure which should be examined. 
The present article can concern itself only with function. 


A Comment on the Reports of the Co-operative Mission to Nigeria 
and Sierra Leone, 1950' 


HROUGHOUT the West African Colonies, there are 

great variations in the type and strength of the co- 
Operative societies so far established. There are thrift 
and credit societies, craftsmen’s societies, and even co- 
operative village maternity centres. The most important, 
so far. are the producers’ marketing societies, which 
collect and grade members’ produce for sale to the buying 
agents of the various marketing boards. In Sierra Leone 
the first two cocoa-marketing co-operatives were estab- 
lished at the end of 1950, while in Nigeria (1949) 12 per 
cent of the total cocoa crop was handled by co-operatives, 
and in the Gold Coast (1950) just over 11 per cent. 
While these figures indicate considerable room for expan- 
sion. they also prove the capacity of the farmers to run 
co-operative marketing organisations. 

On the other hand, retail co-operatives have not been 
successful, and it is this aspect of co-operation which 
the Mission went to investigate. The need is obvious— 
West African consumers are at present at the mercy of 
hordes of petty traders and middlemen, who admittedly 
perform an essential economic function, but whose exist- 
ence in such numbers results in very high prices being 
charged to those who can least afford to pay. These 
work on a small scale. On a large scale, there are the big 
importing firms which have established a firm grip on 
West African economic life. Can West Africans build 
up an alternative? 

The Mission’s Report is not encouraging. While it 
makes many excellent suggestions on the keeping of 
accounts, price policy, democratic organisation, and the 
staffing of the Government Co-operative Departments, 
it comes to the general conclusion that the growth of 
retail co-operatives must be slow and that the problems 
to be solved, ‘in order of priority and difficulty,’ are :— 


(i) the creation of sound democratic organisations. 
(ii) the development of local trading units and retail 
societies. 
(iii) the question of supplies. 
This conclusion is contrary to all African opinion on 
the subject, and appears to be the result of judging West 
Africa by British standards. 


*The Gold Coast report has not been published. 
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The Mission itself states that retail co-operatives in 
Britain were helped by the need of the British worker 
to buy most of his domestic requirements for cash, 
improvements in literacy which enabled members to keep 
their own records without having to rely entirely on 
hired assistants, and the absence of any strong competitor 
with superior standards of efficiency. Those conditions 
are not present in West Africa. Except in the towns, 
comparatively little is spent on domestic requirements, 
illiteracy is widespread and the services of the literate 
costly, and the competitors include one of the most 
highly-organised and efficient combines in the world. 
Moreover, most of the goods the West African wants 
to buy are not made in his own country. It is not merely 
a question of selling retail against strong competitors. 
Retail societies in West Africa must either buy their 
imported cloth, bicycles, enamelware and matchets from 
the established companies, or they must build up an 
importing and wholesaling system against impossible 


The Mission thought that this obstacle was exag- 
gerated. They considered that many difficulties had 
arisen, during a time of short supplies, through the opera- 
tion of the ‘ past performance’ principle, and the ‘ brand 
consciousness ’ of the African buyer. They were assured 
by the European Chamber of Commerce in Freetown 
that if co-operative societies placed ‘balanced orders’ 
and did not concentrate entirely on goods in short supply, 
the firms would sell them ‘consumer goods . . . on busi- 
ness terms at the same wholesale rates as they sell to any 
other customer.’ ‘We are aware,’ the Mission added, 
‘that there is a great gap between such statements of 
policy .. . and their effective operation.’ Nevertheless, 
the Mission recommends that retail societies ‘should 
seek supplies from local sources by a business arrange- 
ment involving purchases of all types of goods necessary 
for their members’ requirements,’ and that the heads of 
the Government Co-operative Departments should dis- 
cuss the question of supplies with the heads of the 
importing firms. 

What is the alternative? In both the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria, central supply organisations have been estab- 
lished, in the Gold Coast, with Government assistance. 
They have not been successful. The Mission argues that 
they cannot be successful until retail societies exist in 
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larger numbers. Africans argue that retail societies can- 
not be built until there are wholesale organisations to 
supply ‘them, and that for this they require the help of 
Government. They need funds, which the retail societies 
cannot at present find. The Mission suggests Govern- 
ment loans. One African suggestion, which would apply 
only where producers’ marketing co-operatives undertake 
retail distribution, is that a proportion of the Marketing 
Board surpluses (not the stabilisation funds) should be 
paid back to the producers’ societies. They would need 
trained staff, for which the Mission makes suggestions. 
And they would need a guaranteed proportion of im- 
porting licences and imported goods. As to licences, 
the Mission comments that ‘ more could have been done.’ 
It is opposed, however, to Government trade schemes. 


There should be second thoughts on this conclusion. 
The Mission refers to ‘over 500 Nigerian firms’ which 
had recently been granted import licences and had im- 
ported goods. But these are private firms. With private 
enterprise flourishing at bottom level amongst the petty 
traders, and private African capital establishing itself at 
the top side by side with the foreign firms, the co-opera- 
tives may well fail altogether. They have not time to 
go through all the process of development which the 
Mission recommends. They need help now. Such help 
has been given elsewhere, where the obstacles are not 
so great. In the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, where the 
commercial firms have not returned since the Japanese 
occupation during the war, a Government Trade Scheme 
was established and is now being transformed into a 


WEST AFRICAN 


G foe great mass of the people of West Africa are 
farmers, working for themselves. There are some 
agricultural workers in employment on farms, and some 
plantation workers, but the former are unorganised and 
their numbers uncertain; even the plantation workers 
are not always in permanent employment. The number 
of workers employed in factories is very small. Nigeria, 
with a population of over 25m., has only 300,000 in 
wage-earning employment in establishments employing 
10 or more people, including 70,594 in mining, 9,056 in 
timber and sawmills, 986 in paper and printing, 847 in 
electricity, 22,737 in road and rail haulage, 29,664 in 
the Public Works Department and 56,628 in provincial 
administration.? The numerical scope for the formation 
of trade unions in West Africa is, therefore, small but 
growing. On the other hand, the unions have a great 
opportunity and responsibility, for if they can establish 
and work the machinery of collective bargaining while 
industry is in its infancy, they will prevent the growth 
of an exploited wage-earning class as industry develops. 
« The Congress held recently at Douala under the 
auspices of the International Confederation of Free 
{rade Unions demonstrated that African trade unionists 
are fully conscious of their pioneering task. Four came 
from Senegal, two from Gambia, three from Sierra Leone, 
two from the Ivory Coast, two from Dahomey, four from 
the Gold Coast, three from Nigeria, two from the British 


*See British Islands in the Southern Hemisphere, 
1945-1951. Cmd. 8230. H.M.S.O. 

* See Central Office of Information document No. 
R.2068, January 17, 1951. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. It owns two copra ships 
for the copra trade, and in the year ending March, 1949, 
made a profit of £436,000 on a turnover of £A185,900 
on merchandise trading.’ If this can be done in a2 group 
of scattered islands recently occupied by enemy forces, 
cannot the West African Governments at least trv? 


If not} the problem will have to be tackled from the 
bottom up, as the Mission recommended, and should 
be a major preoccupation of the community development 
schemes. Here, in the villages, where the big firms do 
not maintain shops, there is a chance to use local 
resources for social benefit. It is typical of the Udi 
Division of the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria that its 
people are tackling the supplies problem for themselves, 
using Native Authority machinery. They have formed 
an Udi Co-operative Shops Association, and have worked 
out a scheme by which societies will deposit with the 
N.A. Treasuries, at the beginning of each month, money 
to cover their requirements. Their orders and their 
money will be handed to the Association, whose buyer 
will compile a bulk order for the firm most willing to 
assist, which it is hoped can now be found. If this method 
succeeds, says the Nigerian Eastern Mail (October 28, 
1950), their union may ‘ grow into an organisation com- © 
parable to the Co-operative Wholesale Society of Eng- 
land, to the everlasting glory of the Udi Division.’ It 
is to be hoped that it will succeed, that it will be copied 
elsewhere, and that its success will inspire amongst 
African Ministers and their officials a determination to 
give all possible help through Government machinery. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Cameroons, five from the French Cameroons and two 
from French Equatorial Africa. Once in conference, they 
expressed themselves forcibly, stressing the need first and 
foremost for education, and then for better sanitation, 
health services and social security schemes. Congress 
resolutions urged the I.C.F.T.U. to persuade the West 
African Governments to establish comprehensive tech- 
nical training schemes in each territory, and to mobilise 
all possible financial resources for economic development. 
Tribute was paid to the LC.F.T.U. policy of working 
for the independence of all non-self-governing peoples, 
and the international body was asked to take al! possible. 
steps to wipe out racial discrimination and unequal treat- 
ment of Africans. As the Nigerian delegates stated in 
their memorandum to the Congress, the workers of West 
Africa are prepared to contribute their full quota to the 
progress of the world working-class movement but, they 
added, ‘we must, as a people, have a feeling of security 
and equality with the others with whom we share the 
platform of action.’ The I.C.F.T.U.’s decision to set up 
a regional organisation to assist in co-ordinating trade 
union activity throughout the region and to establish 
trade union education schemes was welcomed, and the 
Congress called upon all affiliated organisations to help 
in this effort. 


Whatever help comes from outside, the basic job of 
organisation must be done by the unions themselves in 
each territory. They must bring wage-earners into 
unions, win recognition from employers, present claims 
and negotiate agreements. The capacity to do this varies 
considerably from union to union, but is improving all 
the time with experience, despite the great obstacles in” 
their path. oa 


Gambia 

There has been a trades union movement for many 
years, mostly confined to administrative workers and 
centred in Bathurst. Fourteen unions with a total mem- 
bership of 3,305 are federated together in the Gambia 
Labour Union. These fourteen organisations have 
memberships varying from ten, in the case of the Pilots, 
to 300 in the case of Motor Drivers and Motor Mechanics, 
as well as Sanitary Service Workers. The Gambia 
Labour Union in turn is affiliated to the Gambia Trade 
Union Council which forms the national centre. Also 
federated is the Gambia River Trade and Commercial 
Workers’ Union with a membership of 500. There is a 
very small breakaway union, the Bathurst Trade Union, 
which appears to be used for political purposes. 

There is a union representing the Teachers with a 
membership of 250, and the Junior Civil Servants’ Asso- 
ciation has 850 members. There is also a union for 
Motor Drivers. These three organisations, which are 
comparatively new, are not as yet affiliated to the Trade 
Union Council. 

There are no paid officials attached to any of these 
unions. or indeed to the national centre itself. The 
unions. as throughout the whole of West Africa, have 
much difficulty in maintaining a paid-up membership— 
out of the 3.000 odd members in the Gambia Labour 
Union only some 600 are continuing paid-up members. 
This lack of money prevents the unions developing and 
weakens the organisation at crucial times. But there 
is a good spirit of comradeship between the responsible 
leaders of the various unions, and there are very few 
indications of any attempt to use unions for personal 
aggrandisement. : 

Minimum wage ordinances are in operation and pro- 
vide at present for a minimum rate for labourers of 
2s. 9d. a day. 


Sierra Leone 

The trade union movement in Sierra Leone is the most 
developed in West Africa, and it is here that organisa- 
tion is farthest advanced. There is a national centre with 
14,000 members, the Sierra Leone Council of Labour, 
which is made up of eight unions. The strongest of 
these are the Railwaymen’s Union with over 2,500 mem- 
bers, the Artisans’ and Allied Workers’ Union, the 
Dockers’ and Maritime Workers’ Union and the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union. There are some half-dozen full- 
time secretaries. The union with the largest member- 
ship—although it is faced with grave difficulties—is the 
Miners’ Union. The miners’ wages are very low, and 
it is difficult to collect even small dues. : 

The Sierra Leone Council of Labour and its affiliated 
unions are represented on all the bodies dealing with 
trade union matters, including Joint Industrial Councils, 
the Wages Boards and Government Committees. 


Gold Coast 
The movement in the Gold Coast was split from top 
to bottom during and after the general strike of 1950. 
It was an example of an immature movement being used 
for political ends before it had built a strong basis of 
industrial achievement. There is now a loss of faith in 
industrial action for political purposes. 
Though there is a great deal still to be done in the 
field of education in trade union principles, the move- 
ment is recovering. There are to-day 64 unions with a 
total membership of 74,000. These include 12 unions 
with between 250 and 1,000 members, four with between 
1,000 and 5,000, and two with over 5,000. In addition, 
the Trades Union Congress has been reformed and a 


new constitution adopted which puts the organisation 
on a sound industrial basis. 

Most heartening of all is the development of adult 
education in the Gold Coast, which is more advanced 
than in any of the other territories. The recent general 
election was an education in itself, providing as it did 
experience in the techniques of nomination and balloting 
which are required for trade. union as well as political 
organisation. In the Government’s Labour Department 
a syllabus of training for trade union officials is produc- 
ing good results. Great work is being done by the Extra- 
Mural Department of the University College, whose 
tutors take account of the need for short courses as well 
as for prolonged and systematic study. Extra-Mural 
courses cover a variety of subjects of general education, 
and there is also a recently-appointed tutor with long 
experience of the British trade union movement who 
specialises in trade union studies. Students themselves 
are playing their part in the organisation of the adult 
education movement through the People’s Education 
Association, which is run on lines similar to the British 
Workers’ Educational Association. This movement 
should prove to be of the utmost benefit to the trade 
unions. 


Nigeria 

There are 141 registered trade unions in Nigeria with 
a total membership of approximately 130,000; 16 of the 
141 unions have a membership of over 1,000, 85 a 
membership of less than 250. The major unions are: 
Railway Workers’ Union (11,025), the National Union 
of Teachers (22,327), Amalgamated Union of U.A.C. 
Workers (18,249), Public Utility Technicians and General 
Workers’ Union (10,850), and the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation Workers’ Union (10,850). More than 
half the trade union membership is in these six unions. 

It is necessary to understand the difficulties under which 
trade union officials are trying to organise before criticis- 
ing the situation in Nigeria. It is true that the situation 
is confused, owing to the political rather than trade union 
activity of the Nigerian Labour Congress. After the 
Enugu disorders in November, 1949, the then T.U.C. and 
the Federation of Labour came together to form the 
Nigerian Labour Congress. It was hoped that from this 
a strong movement might be built, but since then there 
has been no real trade union lead in Nigeria. There 
is no doubt that the World Federation of Trade Unions 
is using the officials of this Congress for disruptive ends 
and not for the constructive development of trade unions 
in Nigeria. However, the General Secretary has recently 
resigned, and the influence of the Labour Congress is on 
the wane. The problem of establishing an effective 
national centre remains, but the more responsible unions 
are anxious to build up a solid branch membership 
first. They are, moreover, tackling the problem of educa- 
tion within the movement. There is every hope of a 
strong movement emerging from the present state of 
disunity. 

W. H. and L. W. 


(Continued from page 2) 


African territories towards self-government. This 
advance will continue. Whether or not it leads to 
the emergence of socially and politically sound self- 
governing states depends on the success or failure 
which attends attempts to solve such problems as 


- we have outlined above. 
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The Cultural Situation in West Africa 


By a Special Contributor 


Jie short answer to any enquiry on the West African 
cultural situation, in the narrow sense of creative 
activity by artists more or less conscious of direction, is 
that no one really knows. But of one thing the enquirer 
may be certain. There is an astonishing amount of 
cultural activity going on. 

To take only the most obvious example—literature— 
there is an almost feverish activity continuing in all 
kinds of small areas, sometimes a school or mission, 
sometimes a press or town. True, the cynic may point 
to the short lives of many organisations started in a flush 
of enthusiasm by individuals, and falling away as they 
leave or lose interest. They might question the eclipse 
of the oldest of these bodies, the Yoruba Historical 
Society (which may have revived since the writer last 
heard of it). But what, then, of the works of D. O. 
Fagunwa, and half-a-dozen other writers, being slowly 
brought to a larger and larger public by the three or four 
English publishing houses that take an interest in this 
work, as well as local presses? It is the same story with 
the Ibo. Apart from educational publications, and 
reading material of all kinds, there is the Ibo writer in 
English, C. O. D. Ekwensi, who has published, deliber- 
ately, the first Nigerian ‘ penny dreadful ’ as well as many 
more serious efforts, along with his gifted companion, 
V.C. Nchami. In the North of Nigeria, the main literary 
centre continues at Zaria, the Oxford of those regions, 
where the semi-official Gaskiya press, with its many text- 
books and readers, occasionally sees them acquire a 
literary gloss. It is the same in the Gold Coast, although 
there one’s general impression is of activity more 
scholarly and _ historical than creative. For example, 
there are the researches of D. A. Puplampu, who has 
collected, with their references, 6,000 of the 60,000 stanzas 
of the national Adangme epic, Klama, which has pre- 
served his people’s identity for over 450 years. Or, one 
can think of the history of the famous kingdom of 
Denkyira, or the sociological work of K. A. Busia, or 
even the shorthand evolved by a Twi poet in Nkoranza. 
We may also note the more literary plays, published in 
the last few years—The Third Woman, by Dr. J. B. 
Danquah, that strong apocalyptic vision set sometimes 
in heaven and sometimes in Techyiman; or the Reverend 
Fiawoo’s Ewe drama, The Fifth Landing Stage, with its 
graphic account of the humours and tragedies of life 
in Anlo at the end of the last century, already legendary. 
Sierra Leone also has this work, no doubt, but it is less 
publicised, possibly because those more close to the 
traditional wealth of folklore are least educated, while 
the Creoles of the Colony put up a gallant rearguard 
action for their threatened culture. The Gambia. . . 
But why go on? 


It would be wrong perhaps to over-estimate the con- 
scious aspects of this development at self-knowledge 
through writing, for the thing that most strikes the visitor 
is the absence of a true cultural focus, a magazine for 
example, which has-assisted similar movements elsewhere 
in the world. On the other hand, it would be equally 
wrong not to notice that it has a kind of unifying 
ideology, and that is, Nationalism. This is conveyed 
most pervasisely through the newspapers, which are not 
European newspapers, as certain journalists and others, 
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who should know better, expect, and criticise, but true 
kulturtragern, a useful German word meaning ‘ culture- 
bearer,’ with essays masquerading as articles, poems, 
short stories, in a word, self-expression. 

This Nationalist movement is now beginning to reach 
out to the traditional, unsophisticated, unself-conscious 
aspects of the people, that is to say, their dancing, their 
music, and their catving. Such a development is pro- 
foundly significant, as it is fomented by musicians like 
Philip Gbeho, for it divorces the formal movements, or 
it will in time divorce them, from their usual cult signi- 
ficance in the old order that is passing. When we observe 
the cultural eunuchism that can produce the C.P.P. songs, 
Land of our Birth and Kwame Nkrumah lies Behind 
the Prison-bars, we can only rejoice at this attempt to 
graft something racy of the soil on to the new growth 
emerging. In Nigeria, one of the acutest of the, young 
Ibo Nationalists, Ojike, several years ago founded a 
dance troupe, or a dance movement, mainly Eastern and 
Ibo, but for all that in the true world-tradition of cultural 
Nationalism. We have no time to do more than mention 
the countless ‘operettas,’ dances, and masquerades, 
mission plays, social plays, didactic plays, mounted for 
the occasion, as well as just plain entertainment staged 
by shrewd showmen like Hubert Ogunde, the ex-police- 
man. + 

That all this movement is sporadic and episodic can 
be seen perhaps most clearly in the most traditional of 
all conscious art forms, the graphic arts, particularly the 
carvings. Here, despite the much-publicised activities of 
clever artists like Ben Enwonwu, Kofi Antubam and others, 
in Europe and America, few careful critics would 
seriously challenge the objection of K. C. Murray that 
there is no real sign of any genuine artistic renaissance 
anywhere in Nigeria. The skill is there. What will its 
content be? 

In this situation, one immediately asks, in a paper like 
Venture, what, if anything, can Europeans do to help? 
Of course many English people would say that it is not 
their réle, thus showing up the shallowness of so much 
of the classical colonial policy. Greatly daring, one may 
venture the suggestion that the European réle is to pro- 
vide points of gravitation, life-lines, techniques, centres, 
providing an opportunity for a continued line in self- 
knowledge, and in technical and cultural standards. That 
is, after all, what all European activity, of whatever kind, 
is doing all the time, if it is of any use. The obvious 
place to look for it is in the centres of higher education, 
still very largely vocational and technical. There is also 
the British Council. Where they are allowed, repre- 
sentatives of this body, like Lloyd Williams in Lagos, 
have done much good work by promoting competitions 
with adequate standards of judgment, and producing 
plays—even though the occasional London thriller or 
Noel Coward comedy, staged in the three capitals in the 
last few years, can give only technical instruction, and 
not exactly a healthy inspiration. The formula of the 
Council is still too narrow; or perhaps it is better to 
say that its idea of the ‘ projection of the British way of 
life’ is too narrowly conceived. So far as Government 
is concerned, action depends on personalities, usually the 
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Guide to Books 


West African Religion. 
By Geoffrey Parrinder. (Epsworth Press. 10/6.) 


Dr. Parrinder’s book gives first of all an explanation 
of the complicated West African mythology, with its 
“supreme gods,’ its non-human spirits which are asso- 
ciated with natural forces, its human but divinised 
ancestors. In addition, the book deals with many 
aspects of West African life which have their roots in 
religious beliefs, such as charms and magic, marriage 
and burial customs as well as secret societies. 

Parrinder’s book will show prospective missionaries 
“that it is our God who is dimly perceived by the fetish- 
worshippers,’ as Professor Godfrey Phillips put it. But 
those also whose primary interest in West Africa is not 
theological but political will find the book of interest. 
In the first place it ignores the artificial political frontiers 
Separating the various West African colonies from each 
other. Parrinder treats a large portion of West Africa 
as a sociological entity. His investigations cover the 
entire area stretching from the Niger delta to the Ivory 
Coast. He collected his most interesting material in 
Dahomey, where he studied the training of pagan devotees 
and priests and the working of what one may describe 
as a pagan convent. Among the laws of conduct which 
were given to the novices of the convent, Parrinder lists 
the following: not to kill, not to steal, not to deceive, 
not to be proud, to obey parents and elders, and to be 
discreet. Similar principles were imparted to the novice 
in Ashantiland, namely, not to quarrel or fight, never 
to adjure his god to kill anyone, not to drink any spirits, 
not to gossip. All this testifies to the high ethical level 
of West African religion; it shows how wrong it would 
be to describe as * primitive’ the religious beliefs of the 
Yoruba and the Ashanti, of the Ewe and the Fon. 
Parrinder suggests that West African religion should be 
called neither ‘fetishism’ nor ‘animism,’ but ‘ poly- 
theism.’ Would it not be wise to accept this term more 
generally? After all, the religions of ancient Rome and 
Greece are usually described as ‘polytheistic,’ and 
Parrinder indicates that they have a great deal in com- 
mon with West African religion. 


Walter J. Kolarz. 


For Africans Only 
By Walter R. Miller. (Lutterworth Press. Ss.) 


For Africans Only consists of eleven letters which deal 
with the major problems confronting Nigeria. Those 
who have been acquainted with the author or with his 
earlier books on Nigeria will not be surprised at the blunt 
sincerity with which he deals with these problems. The 
first three letters, The Present Position in Nigeria, The 
British Empire, Race Prejudices, tend to over-simplifica- 
tion. When Dr. Miller states critically that ‘sad results 
have followed in India,’ he should not expect a serious 
colonial student to agree. His reconstruction of the 
history of the emergence of the Commonwealth states is 
fascinating, except that a great deal of the fascination 
is at the expense of strict historical fact. ‘With the 
exception of USA, one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
Eire. about thirty-five years ago, there has been no 
internal upheaval which has led to granting self-govern- 
ment... No student of the history of the British Empire 
can honestly accept this. Dr. Miller’s treatment of colour 
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prejudice is mainly apologetic and well-intentioned. The 
problem as it confronts a colonial student in England 
to-day is more serious and disastrous than the author 
contemplates. One must however agree with Dr. Miller 
when he says that ‘the psychology of the homo sapiens 
species is indeed a stiff study.’ The letters on Leader- 
ship, Friendship, Force, Bribery, Sex and Compromise, 
leave nothing to be desired. In this age of religious 
apathy, the author’s appeal to the Bible and to Christ 
as the solution for most of the problems discussed may 
appear strange; yet, there is no denying that he has a 
complete grasp of the problems. When he says that 
‘Friendship knows no social bars,” can any sane man 
refuse to say ‘aye’? 

Perhaps the most controversial letter in the book is 
the one which deals with Communism. It is easy to 
realise how a conscientious missionary doctor must feel 
in regard to Communism. But colonials—and in fact 
not only colonials—do find themselves intellectually 
attracted to the ideals and practical accomplishments of 
Communism. Dr. Miller speaks of twelve million * slaves’ 
“working in concentration camps and dying of hunger 
and cold and merciless cruelty’ in Russia. But he gives 
no evidence. It is a pity that every Englishman and 
every American is not a Dr. Miller, capable of making 
democracy a reality and an acceptable alternative to 
Communism. In the last letter on The Future, Dr. Miller 
makes an accurate and simple analysis of Nigeria to-day. 
“Can you become one State? This is the problem which 
is troubling the minds of genuine thinkers and those who 
care for Nigeria . . ., whether African or English.” 

Here then is the best book hitherto written for both 
Africans and Englishmen who wish to help Nigeria, 
because they must first know what problems there are 


to grapple with. 
J. C. Anene. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Mende Rice Farm and its Cost. By K. L. Little. 
Abstracts of Zaire, April, 1951. (Editions Universitaires, 
Brussels.) Two articles based on field material gathered 
in 1944-46. They deal with the organisation of the 
farms on which the Mende of Sierra Leone grow their 
staple food, but they tell us also much about the economic 
circumstances and social relations of the people, and of 
their attitude to life— We have not come in a proud 
way to annoy you,’ the farmer tells the ancestors, * Let 
not Our machetes wound us as we work; let not the big 
trees fall on us and hurt us.” Dr. Little offers construc- 
tive suggestion for meeting the impact of the modern 
world on Mende society. 


Akan Society, By Dr. J. B. Danquah. (Bureau of 
Current Affairs. 7d., post free.) An excellent discussion 
pamphlet from the Gold Coast Extra-Mural Department 
which asks * What in Akan society, as it used to be, 
compelled a man to do what was right?’ The answer is 
found in the discipline of the dual family system. The 
Akan form a brotherhood. Can they extend their obliga- 
tion beyond their own people? The extension is found 
in the acknowledgment of the Fatherhood of God. a 
Christian conception which is for the Akan ‘a con- 
firmation of the original philosophy which he had 
fashioned for himself.’ ar 

i) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Colour Bar 


Dear Madam, 

On page 7 of the May number of Venture, in a para- 
graph headed ‘Colour Bar,’ it is stated that Mr. Soren- 
sen. M.P., attempted to introduce a Private Member’s 
Bill on the Colour Bar in the House of Commons; that 
time did not permit the Bill to be debated; that it could 
have gone forward to the Committee Stage had there 
been no objection, but that several Conservative mem- 
bers objected. 

To those not acquainted with the House of Commons’ 
procedure this suggests that Conservatives are opposed 
to the abolition of the Colour Bar. This is entirely 
untrue. 

It would be unusual and. indeed, improper, for a Bill 
containing important principles to proceed straight to 
the Committee Stage without first being fully discussed 
on a Second Reading. A discussion of principles can 
take place only on the Second Reading. 

Any objections which may have been raised were raised 
solely for that reason and were not concerned with the 
merits of the Bill. 

{t is pertinent to add that objections for the same 
reason were raised to a number of other bills which 
followed Mr. Sorensen’s Bill. Of these, all but three 
Were introduced by Conservative members. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. F. Sayers. 
Conservative Research Dept.. 
24. Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 


[We gladly accept the assurance that no Conservative 
M.P. wishes to preserve or encourage a Colour Bar. But 
if there was and is no dispute over the principle of the 
Colour Bar Bill surely it could have received unanimous 
assent to its formal Second Reading, leaving subsidiary 
amendments to be discussed in Committee. Perhaps a 
golden opportunity was lost through lack of inspira- 
tion !—Ed.] , 


The Foreign Firms 
Dear Sir, 

The letter on the Gold Coast by Mr. Castens in the 
April number of Venture goes right to the root of things 
and I applaud it. As long as there is the present Euro- 
pean trade monopoly, self-government seems to me to 
be a sham and a delusion. I too have been surprised 
that the Labour Government has done nothing about the 
monopoly of European firms, which have been at the 
root of all our troubles in West Africa for many vears 
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from the cocoa hold-up of the ’thirties to the most recent — 
Their policy is purely exploitary, and nothing ~ 


troubles. 
else. May I suggest that Venture devotes a leader to this 
question with possible solutions. Even the pre-war Tory 
Government tried to stimulate co-operative societies to 


counter the U.A.C. monopoly, but with little success. — 


It seems to me that the new Gold Coast Government 


will find itself so up against this problem that it will 
become more and more extreme and may not try to learn © 


its job, but we shall see. Things were not so bad in 
the days of the old family firms who had to compete 
against each other and who did have the personal 
approach to the African. 

Yours,-e6te:; 


Capetown. Inyoka. 


(Continued from page 10) 
personalities of the wives of officials. 


This interest is — 
shown in perhaps its purest form in the so-called — 


Festival of Arts, which has now entered its third year 


in Nigeria. 


seriously helps serious artists, when a cup is awarded to 
one outstanding item, a champion of champions, as at 
a dog show—and that this item in the first year should 
take the form of a not particularly inspired water-colour. 

One agency or technique of great power, for all non- 
visual material, which has not yet been tapped, is the 
wireless, still used far too much locally for Native bands, 
and propaganda talks and interviews, in a general atmo- 
sphere of indifference. 
little to show what could be done with really resourceful 
and imaginative direction, by producers aware of the 
challenge and the opportunity, such as we may hope may 
come from the new Nigerian radio. In London too a 
number of cultural bodies have been formed in the last 
few years to foster this essential movement towards self- 
knowledge. The latest of these, the West African Writers 
and Artists Club, is perhaps the most promising, although 
it must be said that the high birth and death rate of 
most private African societies of the new era has spread 
equally to higher latitudes. Still, this also is a sign of 
the early stages of growth, and there is still an enormously 
long way to go before a genuine cultural movement on 
a world scale is launched, with possibilities of filling 
the lives of African men and women, divorced to such 
a large extent from the past. When, for instance, in a 
town in British West Africa, will there be an African 
theatre. like the one the French are building at Dakar? 
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It performs a useful function in drawing ~ : 
attention to the social importance of cultural activity; 
but with great deference, it may be doubted whether it — 


The B.B.C. in London does a 


